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TANZANIA - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Values in millions of $ except where noted. Converted at following rates 


(TShs./$): 1978 - 7.7; 1979 - 8.2; 1980 - 8.2 


CATEGORY 1978 1979 1980 


INCOME, PRODUCTION & EMPLOYMENT |!) 

GDP Current Prices 

GDP Constant (1966) Prices 

GDP Per Capita ($) 

Gross Fixed Capital Formation 
Plant & Equipment 
Construction 

Industrial Production Index (1966=100) 

Minimum Urban Industrial Monthly 

Wage (May 1) 
Labor Force (wage earners) (000s) 
Population (millions) 


1) 


( 
MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (currency; demand, 
time & savings deposits) 
Commercial Lending Rates (%) 
National CP! (1970 = 100) (June) 
Dar es Salaam Middle-Income Cost of 
Living Index (1970 = 100) (June) 
(2) 
TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
Foreign Exchange Reserves (Dec. 31) 
Exports (1) 
(of which, to U.S.)* ’ 
Imports 


(of which, from u.s.) 
Balance of Trade (Deficit) 
Current Account Balance (Deficit) 


(1) Official Tanzanian Government Data 


(2) IMF data except for bilateral trade w/U.S. 


% Change 
1979/80 





INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


Tanzania has a predominantly rural economy, upon which its 
people are attempting to superimpose an industrial base. At 

the same time, the country's leadership has determined that 
economic growth should not be pursued to the exclusion of the 
development of the social services which bear on the quality of 
life of the peasantry. The burden of financing both growth and 
development falls on the rural population which must produce the 
surplus to (a) feed the small but significant urban population 
and (b) generate foreign exchange for necessary imports. Un- 
fortunately, the country's agricultural policies have not pro- 
vided sufficient incentives for the production of that surplus: 
agricultural production has been stagnant over the last !0 years, 
while population has grown in excess of 3 percent per year. 
Much of the burden of both growth and development has been taken 
up by foreign assistance. 


With the help of increased levels of foreign assistance, gross 
domestic product (GDP) officially registered an increase of 
8.1 percent in 1980 compared to 3.2 percent in 1979. 


The economy continues to depend on agriculture, which accounts for 
roughly one-half of total GDP, employs 89 percent of Tanzania's 
population and is responsible for nearly 86 percent of all export 
earnings. Therefore, variations in annual rainfall and falling 
export crop prices have serious effects on the economy. Agricul- 
tural output in 1980 rose by 2.4 percent compared to 4.6 percent 
in 1979. 


Balance of payments problems continued in 1980 and were further 
exacerbated by droughts in certain parts of the country and 
increases in the price of oil imports, resulting in slowing down 
of economic growth. The 1980 trade deficit was $751 million, 
which is almost 60 percent of total imports. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Tanzania pursues an egalitarian, socialist model of development 
which aims at expanding public services to provide for the basic 
needs of its people. Using economic indices (GDP per capita 
was officially estimated at $236 in 1980), Tanzania has been 
placed with the ''Least Developed Country'' category, although the 
country has until very recently made significant gains in pro- 
viding social infrastructure in the fields of health, education 
and water supply. 


In 1980, the economic situation continued to deteriorate. An 
8.1 percent increase in GDP contrasted with an increased cost of 





living of at least 30 percent as crop failures and increased 
prices of imports combined to bring about scarcities of basic 
commodities such as sugar, flour, cooking oil and cloth. 
Peasants, facing lowered purchasing power for their crops, 
delayed payments from crop authorities, deteriorating transporta- 
tion facilities and diminished availabilities of consumer goods, 
tended to withdraw from official marketing channels in favor of 
unofficial channels both inside and outside Tanzania. 


In the face of these difficulties, Tanzania has had to rely to 
an even greater extent on foreign aid. Assistance in 1980 was 
in excess of $0.5 billfor with the more tradItfonal 

project assistance supplemented by large amounts of food on grant 
and soft loan terms. In August, the Government negotiated a 

$235 million stand-by credit with the International Monetary Fund, 
but this agreement was halted after one payment ($33 million) due 
to Tanzania's inability to live up to the conditions. 


Discussions aimed at renegotiating a new agreement with the Fund 
have resumed, despite the Government's public posture that pre- 
viously suggested conditions are unacceptable. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in 1980 declined by 7 percent, from $545 million to 

$509 million. Imports rose by 14 percent, from $1,104 million in 
1979 to $1,260 million in 1980. The balance of trade deficit rose 
by 34 percent, from $559 million in 1979 to $751 million in 1980. 
Most of the deficit is made up by foreign assistance, but by the 
end of the year, arrears for payment of imports were backed up 18 
months for a total of some $300 million. Although exports of cof- 
fee and cotton, the two major export earners, increased in volume, 
export value of those commodities declined by 7.6 percent and 

38.1 percent, respectively. Sisal has met progressive competition 
from synthetics, while the main customer for the cloves of 
Zanzibar -- Indonesia -- is moving toward self-sufficiency. Imports 
of maize, rice, and wheat amounted to $96.3 million. Imports of 
food were as follows: 


1979/80 1980/81 % Change 


(In tons) 
Maize 28,754 262,966 
Rice 42,815 79,696 
Wheat 32,500 46,979 
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With imports of oil said to be taking 60 percent of all foreign 
exchange earnings in 1981, imports of equipment, parts and mate- 
rials needed for operating industrial and transport sectors will 
again sharply be curtailed, resulting in closure of many industries 
and thus causing loss of revenue to the Government. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Although the Government over the last 4 years has steadily 
increased producer prices to the farmers as an incentive to pro- 
duction, the volume of some of the major export crops and marketed 
food grains has not responded well due to bad weather, transport 
difficulties and inefficiencies in the marketing system. 


Crop Authority Purchases 
(In thousands of metric tons) 
1979/80 1980/81 
Maize 161.5 104. 
Paddy 29. 4 


Coffee 47. 
Cotton 60. 


66. 
58. 


7 ; 
Wheat 26.5 aT 

3 
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The Government has set out to arrest this trend in 1981 by con- 
tinuing to increase producer prices, by differentiation of special 
crop areas in which certain crops will receive higher producer 
prices than in areas less suited to the growing of those crops, 
by working toward the enhancement and expansion of the country's 
irrigation network. Currently there are six such on-going proj- 
ects, and five others are on different levels of planning or 
implementation. When completed, these are expected to bring a 
total area of 41,300 hectares (103,250 acres) under irrigation in 
1985. All sisai plantations hitherto ignored or abandoned will 
now be revived. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Although an increasing share of Tanzania's resources is being 
devoted to industrial expansion, industries have continued to 
experience serious under-utilization of capacity, with many run- 
ning at 25-30 percent. Lack of raw materials has necessitated 
temporary, and in some cases permanent, closing down of some 
basic industries. 


In spite of lack of foreign exchange, however, a number of 
existing industries are being expanded and new ones are being 
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established. Those being expanded included Tanga Steel Rolling 
Mill, Aluminium Africa Company, and breweries in Arusha and 

Dar es Salaam. The new industries are machine tools, electrical 
equipment and appliances, transformers and switchgears, fight 
sources, container and Sheet glasses, starch plant and tifmber, 
and pellets and furniture Plants. Major projects being under- 
taken are Songo Songo Gas Pipeline Project and Majingu Phosphate 
Project. 


During 1980/81, the following industries are planned: 


Tanzania Cables in Dar es Salaam, 

Expansion of Ubungo Farm Implements, 

Expansion of Steel Cast and Billet Casting 
at Aluminium Company, 

Completion of Polyurethane Bag Project, 

Soap and Detergents Project, 

Oxygen Project, 

Cassava Starch Project, 

Transformers and Switchgears Project, 

Building of Brewery in Mwanza, 

Textile Factory on Zanzibar. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Tanzania is increasingly becoming aware that transportation and 
communication are vital not only for its development but develop- 
ment of its neighbors in Burundi, Rwanda, Zambia and the eastern 
parts of Zaire. The thrust is on repairing, improving and macad- 
amizing its truck routes and major roads, including Dar es Salaam- 
Kibiti-Lindi, Morogoro-Dodoma, Makambaku-Songea, Chalinze- 
Mkumbara and Dar es Salaam-Tunduma. A number of airports are also 


being expanded or improved, especially Dar es Salaam, Dodoma and 
Mwanza airports. 


Track is being laid on the Central Line, and with the new loco- 
motives being procured, it is hoped that both Tanzania Railways 
Corporation (TRC) and Tanzania Zambia Railway Authority (TAZARA) 
will improve their performance considerably over the next few 
years. 


An International Development Agency (IDA) credit of $25 million, 


which Tanzania has received,is earmarked for postal and telephone 
services. 


LABOR 


As of July 1, 1981, the minimum government wage was raised 25 
percent to TShs. 600 ($73.2) per month. Private firms are nego- 
tiating their own increases on the basis of individual circum- 
stances. All parastatal corporations have been requested to 
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formulate productivity/incentive schemes for their employees. 
Few have done so to date. 


ENERGY 


With disruption of oil supplies from Iraq, Tanzania now obtains 
all its oil imports from Abu Dhabi, although some of this is 
through an arrangement which permits Abu Dhabi to take Algerian 
crude. Arrangements are also being made to obtain oil supplies 
from Angola. Oil imports are anticipated to take up 60 percent 
of all total Tanzania foreign exchange in 1981. 


Mtera Dam, a water reservoir for Kidatu Hydropower, was completed 
and commissioned in 1981. This has allowed Kidatu to be operated 
at its full 200 MW capacity for the first time. Reports on studies 
undertaken by the Rufiji Basin Development Authority, including 
building of a 2100 MW hydro facility on Stiegler's Gorge, are 

being evaluated, but the first phase of 300 MW is not expected to 
be completed until 1990. 


Wood and charcoal continue to be used as the major source of 
household energy. Exploration for oil continues and has been 
stepped up with a new contract obtained by Shell to reinvestigate 
the southeastern part of the country. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Although Tanzania Industrial Studies and Consulting Organization 
(TISCO) has now prepared a Handbook for the Promotion of Industri- 
al Projects and a Manual for Investors in Tanzania, both of which 
include general guidelines, investment terms continue to be nego- 
tiated on a case-by-case basis. The involvement of Agrico Chemi- 
cals (U.S.) with Tanzania Petroleum Development Corporation in 
constructing a fertilizer plant at Kilwa will increase U.S. 
investment in Tanzania significantly. Williams Brothers of the 
United States is preparing a feasibility study for a pipeline to 
bring natural gas from offshore wells to the plant site. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The Fourth Five Year Plan was to have commenced on July 1, 1981, 

but due to delays in completing the document, it is not known 

when it will officially start. The Plan is paving the way for an 
ambitious Twenty Year Development Plan (1981-2000), which aims at 
Tanzania's industrialization,using some of the raw materials 
available locally--coal, copper and iron ores. Institutional 

bases being established include the Technology Development Services, 
Engineering Designs and Metal Working Services, and Patents and 
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Licences Acquisition Procedures. 


During 1981-1985, the Plan Guidelines envisage creation of 
industrial bases in iron, steel and chemical industries by 
introduction of small- and medium-scale industries in the villages, 
districts and regions. Its overall goal is an annual increase 

in national income of 6 percent and an increase in the relative 
contribution of industry, construction and infrastructure. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 1981 


Some external factors which have plagued Tanzania continued to be 
troublesome in 1981. The weather has remained relatively dry,and 
world prices for key exports have remained low. On the other hand, 
oil prices have held steady, and the return of virtually all of 
Tanzania's remaining 10,000 soldiers from Uganda has eased that 
particular drain on the budget. 


Steps have been taken internally, which are hopeful signs. In 
agriculture, the pricing structure has been improved (see above), 
and a government decision to allow the re-institution of Coopera- 
tive unions, if pressed vigorously, should mean improved marketing 
within the country. Export taxes on sisal and coffee have been 
eliminated, and a new set of incentives for manufactured exports 
has been announced. In an attempt to allocate oil products to 
priority use, gasoline rationing was begun during the summer, but 
has had little impact so far. 


Tanzania continues to call on foreign assistance, with the 1981 
total expected to be both higher than in 1980 and increasingly 
earmarked for general balance of payments support. The World 
Bank has provided a $50 million credit which, matched by 
Tanzanian funds, is targetted at rehabilitating the agricultural 
export sector. Discussions continue with the IMF, centering on a 
set of conditions for a new credit. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. exports to Tanzania in 1980 rose to $61.7 million compared to 
$45 million in 1979 while U.S. imports from Tanzania also rose to 
$31.8 million compared to $26 million in 1979. The rise itn exports 
is attributable to food grains, chemicals, tractors and construc- 
tion and mining equipment while the increased imports were largely 
coffee, spices and sisal cordage. 


A number of projects being undertaken in Tanzania receive substan- 
tial financing from foreign donors and financial institutions, 
including the World Bank. These projects offer good opportunities 
for U.S. consultancy contracts and sales of equipment. For 
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locally financed projects, sales and other opportunities remain 
highly dependent on availability of foreign exchange. Best sales 
prospects for U.S. firms continue to be in agricultural machinery, 
earthmoving equipment, chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 


In Tanzania, the National Bank of Commerce, the Tanzania Invest- 
ment Bank (TIB), National Development Corporation (NDC), Tanzania 
Industrial Studies and Consulting Organization (TISCO), and 
Tanganyika Development Finance Company (TDFL) are useful points 
ot contact for U.S.. business visitors. NOC, 118, TISCO, and 

TDFL act as clearing housesfor many development project proposals 
and also fund a good number of feasibility studies. 








Coal exports are Hooming! 


And ITA can help U.S. suppliers share 
in the benefits. 


A new Coal Trade List has just been 
published by ITA’s Export Contact 
Lists Branch. It provides a worldwide 
list of agents, distributors, importers, 
and potential end-users of coal. End- 
users listed include electric utilities, 
as well as producers of steel, cement, 
and other items which require the use 
of coal in the manufacturing process. 
To obtain a copy send $5.00 to: 


U.S. Department of Commerce 
ITA/1033/TL 
Washington, D.C. 20230 


Please specify that you are seeking 
the Coal Trade List. For more infor- 
mation on this Trade List and other 
services offered by the Export Con- 
tact Lists Branch, call Gerson 
Brusowankin at 202-377-2988. 
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June 1981 


COAL 
AGENTS, DISTRIBUTORS, RETAILERS, 
GENERAL IMPORTERS, AND END-USERS 
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You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s)—40 
BLINDFOLDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels @ market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect US. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription io 
both series today. 
U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


LT ST EE TE OTE RBI NE A ER I I ANE PRESALE SS AIR GET SINR SS aR A aE SEER OE AO RR a SE A OT NTN TS TSS 

ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 

Enclosed is $ 0 check, 7 


CO money order, or charge to my | Total charges $ Fill in the boxes below. 
Deposit Account No. ee Credit 


ee eae) cone. CLEC TTT 


master charge Expiration Date 
eee Comer) xpirati 
Orr O00 2 on Month/Year iis 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
(1 Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) Quantity Charges 


Company Name 
ompany Enclosed 


| | | | | | | | | 
SSP ose eae eee es | To be mailed 
individual's Name First Last Subscriptions 


Filia tsienintcinie Mise Raclcencal iy | | | | AL | Postage 
| | 


| Foreign handling 
| 
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Street address 
| 


ZIP — OPNR 
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